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WANTED: Something to keep flyers from — So a — 
2 tle oes, suits VoLUD 
\ rs developed electrically heated goggles, sh 1 de k. So — 
. 0 .ething dependable to guide pilots in fog and dar : - 
\ 3 rumen Ss. ' 
. engineers devised electrically driven gyrosc opic inst IN 
> 2 rc 
Something automatic to c ontrol airplane engine temper S 
. tures. And now comes an electrical control to do this. 
\ : \T7 
. Working day and night, G. E.’s research and engineering Dik 
’ . r 1c 2c Pe 
\ ff has solved hund lreds of such prob! ems. The pictures re 
\ sta 2 P 
. here show how a few have been met. Through research come The ¢ 
’ .ccAs— 2ace. 
better electrical products an id processes y. vere 
\ General Electric Company, Se ~henectady, N. 7 
\ Wy} 
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pg 
A 
Eyelids can freeze shut when you're 7 miles up! | ' 
trically heated goggles, developed by G-E engineers, hava — In th ¢ 
fine wires embedded in plastic lenses. With G. E.’s « 
blanket as a start, G-E engineers designed e|: LT] 
heated flying suits, ted gloves and shoes. ’ 0! 
plants make them. Toughest problem was to devi ed The A 
gloves with thin wires strong enough to stand const D , 
KS 
we 
Fiyers’ lives often depend on their instruments. G-E | 
workers use only tweezers to handle these precision parts n 
of electrically driven gyroscopic instruments, dry them with la 
air jets, oil them with hypodermic needles. T hey’ve got to 
be accurate, 
RS 
Before it's built, they know how it will fly! 18,000 hors I 
power of G-E motors blow winds faster than a pursuit plasam / 
can fly. Testing model planes and parts up to full size « 
speed in wind tunnels like this helps get new airplane 
perfected quicker. 
* * * 
Making night landings safer. Engineers adapted the G-E 
"Conle Jes ” 4 P . ; — Hear the G-E radio programs: The G-E All-girl Orchestra, Sunday 10 p. 1 
aled Beam auto he ad] imps into war use—G-E airplane EWT, NBC—The World Today news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.% 
landing lamps 20 times brighter than those on your car. EWT, CBS—The G-E House Party, Monday through Friday 4:00 p. m. EW1y ‘ 
Sealed against dust, dirt and salt water damage, they cut CBS. 
down the peril of high-speed landings. FOR VICTCRY—BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 
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CO ited. Mendés-Frat tatement, issued wl n t 
t Ministry Vas if ind precise It WS 
that the let Sito hile 1 wanting yet to create 
ficulties for De Gaulle, is rapidly crystallizing sts i 
nd its fo Mendeés-France hu f may well « 3 
one of its “rs; his stature has increased as a result 3 
ii 1d 1 hu p \ Varning 
i 
» 

OUR RECOGNITION OF ARGENTINA PLACES THE 
Farrell-Per6n government in an excellent position to insist 


lusion in the San Frar » conference. But if the 


State Department appeasers have not entirely lost their sense 
of reality tl 
South American 


! ’ 
a moral blow against 


1ey will understand that the presence of the lead- 


fascist state at San Francisco would not 


icv 
the prospects of a strong 
ization, but that it might become the immediate 


cause of ] 1 
does not want Argentina represented, rightly fearing that it 
would initiate a series of devious intrigues to include Franco's 


differences among the major Allies. Russia 


participation as well. Most of the delegations do not look 


h representatives of either the 


forward to sitting down wi 


present fascist Argentine or Spanish regimes. Those who are 
serious 1m wishing to create an organization for world peace 
should not be forced to suffer the indignity of working with 
the Buenos Aires administration, whose goal, as that of every 
is and must be—war 


fascist state, 


+ 

ADMIRAL KING'S PLEA THAT WE MAINTAIN A 
large post-war navy and keep the Pacific bases as a protection 
against aggression raises a number of interesting Questions 
which he seems to have neglected to answer. In asking that 
we keep our Pacific bases, was he advocating abrogation ot 
our pledge to free the Philippines in 1946? Was he sug- 
g that we take New Georgia and New Britain from 
Australia, Guadalcanal and the Gilbert Islands from Great 
and Dutch New Guinea from the Netherlands? Or 


gestin 


Britain, 
was he referring merely to the islands seized from Japan? 
Did he mean to propose that every island be made into a 


fortress « ipable of resisting enemy attack, or that we merely 


add a few additional bases to those we had before the war? 


And against what enemy are these bases supposed to pro- 
tect us? Are we going to permit Japan sufficient industrial 


power to rebuild its navy ? Do we fear the Russian or Chinese 
Admiral King anticipate revival of British 


imperialism ? And finally, how are we to reconcile this vast 


navy? Or does 


expansion of American sea power with the principles of 


irity underlying the Dumbarton Oaks plan ? 


collective se 
Won't it look to other countries as if we were trying to carry 
iter on both sho Iders 
ca 

PHE SECOND ANNUAL HOLD-THE-LINE REPORT 
to the President wisely stresses the necessity of ma ntaining 
pri ind wag yntrols for some time after the war, lest 
“A rep it the disastrou poom ind bust’ period which fol- 
lowed immediately after World War I. The stabilization 
agencies, as their heads point out, must fight a war on two 
fronts: against a runaway price rise” after VE-Day and also 


igainst “the deflationary tendencies which may appear in 


the transition period.’ But it will be impossible to maintain 
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a stabilized economy unless a better job is done by 
igners of the report, by Chester Bowles as Administ 
OPA, by Marvin Jones as head of the War Food Ad 
by William H. 
Stabilization, and by George W. Taylor as 
of the National War Labor Board. Our Washingt 


this week throws some light on what is happening 


tion, Davis as Director of the ( 


eCOnNOMI¢ 







field of price control, and a continuance of these 





will make it hard to hold the country in line. Lagga: 






dling of labor appeals, unwillingness to eliminate sul 





wages, discriminatory action against small and margin 





' 
i 


producers in agriculture and industry, flabbiness in forcing 





the textile industry to turn out more low-price clothing 


regulatory officials unsatisfactory to 
| 





elimination of 








obbies—these must be corrected or ended if the line js; 
lot 
be held. A little less complacency about over-all index figure 
and a little more self-criticism regarding the weak spots a 





the program would also be helpful. 
* 
AFTER THE WAR, NEARLY 
veterans, of whom 750,000 are from the South, will 
ible for loans and other benefits under the G. I. Bill of Right 
If properly administered, that is, if fairly administere 
G. I. Bill of Rights can go a long way toward correcting 
the injustice and discrimination which Negro soldie: 






1,000,000 NEGRO 











too frequently experienced in the army. While it 
haps too late to abolish segregation in the services, it is no 
too late to see that the Negro veteran gets his full 
under this legislation. These rights are of such substantia 








character that they can radically transform the status 0 
1,000,000 Negroes and their dependents: they ent 


erans to vocational and other educational opportu 









decent homes, to loans for farms (70 per cent of the 
Negroes from the South now in the army are from farminz 





areas), and to other benefits. It is to be hoped, the 
that Brigadier General Frank T. Hines, Administ: 
Veteran Affairs and of Retraining and Reemployment, mea 


what he said when he assured the National Urban | 









recently that he would enforce a policy of “four freedo: 






Negro war veterans—'‘freedom from discrimination 
administration of the law, freedom from inequality in educa 
tion, freedom from inequality in expenditures for healt! 
pitalization, and rehabilitation, and freedom from ob 


and prejudices which prevent equal work opportunity 








equal pay.”’ If such a policy is to be enforced, a large n 
of centralized control must be established. For if cont: 


“four 







administration is vested in local officials, these 





doms’’ are likely to become as insubstantial as a mo 







of air. wa 
COOPS NOT FIT FOR CHICKENS WERE ON 


considered adequate for sharec roppers—and may be 
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unless the liquidation of Farm Security Administration pro 
| 






ects ordered by Congress is immediately stopped 





hundred farm-labor families in southeastern Missouri [a 








eviction from the FSA Delmo Homes project, which is to 





4 





sold at auction. Tenants earn an average of $2.50 a day 
obviously cannot afford to buy their homes, which will pro» 
ably go at bargain prices—to the planters. If that happens, ' 

farm laborers will be forced back to the share-cropper sett: 
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ind h W f 5 or 
I lived in a pigsty and was kicked ¢ j 
| out in 39. Im never on K. Pd go | : 
We t never b I to the shac That is th 


years ago when the planters de 


mn t L, ar ander + ! FP aechas } +} ¢ 
IN torcing ng day laborers. Under the leadership of the Southern 


All ) rt As the result of a ho ising investigation, the FSA 
. } ; Arh. + + 
; homes in this section at an approximate cost of 
, ‘ aie ; 
C a ach; the houses rent for $6.50 a month. The planters 


ng hated the FSA communities and through the Farm 


ind Representative Orville Zimmerman they finally 


{1 Congress to pass a Dt 


neit liquidation. 
ts’ delegation has just persuaded Senator Briggs of 
to sponsor an amendment to the 1946 Agricultural 
ation Bill directing the FSA to sell homes to in- 
workers’ families. Congressman Cannon says he 
k the amendment, and FSA officials have agreed to 


liquidation proceed’ngs pending Congress's decision. 


I fiort to pass the amendment should be supported by 
I i 4 
unless it succeeds, rural federal-aided housing will 
1 
» have been designed ultimately for the profit of 


vestors and landlords. Surely this was not the pur- 
which the FSA, the USHA, and the present public 
ing agency were created. 


~~ 


READER'S DIGEST, WHICH LIKES TO CALL 


A ] 


On-partisan, has briefed, in its April issue, Friedrich A. 


The Road to Serfdom,”’ 


most important books of our generation.” A helpful 


ait : fd — suaal , ot ee 
rms us tna newsstand si plies of the Reader's 


re soon exhausted, but through the courtesy of the 
of the Month Club reprints have been made avail 


7 ‘ , 
and the second item in the Dyvgest, a chaser, so to 
ri | aa —— ‘ ¢ . P etect 
for } ayek, 18 a COndensation of an article 
f in Newsweek. Its title is What Is Being Planned for 


It is introduced by the alarming question: ‘What be- 
| 


tne enter} risc Whicn Nas created a preat nation 
program gets going?’ And whereas Hayek’s con- 
ey ee Oe a ee or 
if lannere emic again inning In gen- 
a milid-mann Cc | pole | a I } p 
;' , ; 
y's is a wild-eyed attack on what he calls the “‘ulti- 
program’ of the Administration. There is one flaw in 


fully synchronized attack on plannin Phe 


polemic or Robey’s rage. And that would be a good 
Hayck, Ro! Cy the Reader’ s Dice - n { tne ] ) k 
Month Club. What we are now watching fe 


iS - wcement by the Dyeest that this non-partisan organ 


lay and rint a condensation of a book which states the case for 
| prov ng, say, “Full Employment in a Free Society,”’ by 





m J. Beveridge—also considered “one of the most im- 





books of our generation.”’ 
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VOUC ] th A bly ] 
the Pacific war may be en 
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vill help | | 
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within Northern territc ry; and 























































ily processed cotton product, t / 
his 1s more than a sectional issue. The establi >] 
701 on between the Russians and underground Polish less unfair rate structure is of importance to the N 
| rs. Out of e talks may « the agreement M well as the South. The problem is not to take industr Azn 
Stettit 1 at. Or it y be reached in Moscow by the the North and shift them to the South and West; th 
1 at Yalta. In y case, hope of a settle- narrow, the shortsighted, the mercantilist view. 7 
5 repl | the that greeted Russia’s ¢ problem is that, without industrialization, the buyit 
1 for representation of the Warsaw government and living standards of millions in the South and W 7 - 
Even the Assembly vote jam may be broken. When the continue to be too low for a full-employment econo: 
P nt ant 1 the other day that the United States was touched upon in Wallace’s famous railroad 
led not to ask for three votes to match Russia's, a Dailas, and it is this which gives national signi 
f 1 the | to the efiect t Russia Governor Arnall’s suit against the railroads serving G 
forswear the extra votes it had been The Georgian’s political boldness, his able argument Mat 
, 1. No tant on appeared to exist; but the mere the Supreme Court, and the favorable decisicn he | * 
fact t tl ry had 1 gesture of self-denial have given him new prominence in Washington, wl ; 
already spoken of as a progressive Southern candidat 
1948, 
n Russia and the Western world a The Supreme Court split five to four in the Georgi 
listrust, d g back all the w t sion; it is amusing to note that the split happened 2 , 
Oct has re responsible th geographical. The five justices holding for Georgia we 
rstandings that pet the West and South (if M irphy of Michigan ts in 
f to threat ( it Alliance. Many of The four dissenters were all Northern judges. The r ' ; 
M url ha temmed directly { as so often happens in high-court cases, was touched ¢ 
t tf lt unts ¢ the readin in tals tr inferentially. It is that the Interstate Commerce Cor 
to wo wl ver a difference of opinior has outlived its usefulness. Rates are made by the 1 
I 1 r th ver for a t themselves through the kind of rate-making bureaus | 
> | s with t hefd to be in violation of the anti-trust laws. Review 
a nplies a most intense effort on rates by t Interstate Commerce Commission may 
S to dispel this atmosphere for od. Moscow’s de- tained, but o1 ly by a process of lengthy and cc stly lit 
1 to end its pact with Japan, announced at exactly the The ICC itself has undergone an evolution typical of 
right moment, was a diplomatic move of incalculable value; istrative agencies; the forces to be regulated have 
! up to everybody who understands the need of co yntrol of the agency set up to regulate them. The ICC 
close relations with Russia to prevent its effect from evaporat- day more a boon to the railroads than a safeguard for s! 
ing in the critical days ahead of us The question before the court was whether the : 
Georgia could by-pass the ICC and appeal directly t 
7y" Y 4 ip) 7 Supreme Court for relief under those clauses of the Cor 
The Georeld Rate Ca C tion which give the court original jurisdict ver ¢ 
\ . 101 \ gi 1 Ou! ginal jurisdicuon Over ¢ | 
ce types of cases to which a state is a party. Justice Douglas , 
“HE decision of the United States Supreme Court agree- ported by Justices Black, Reed, Murphy, and Rutledg 4 
ing to hear the Georgia railway case is of major impor- Georgia could do so. The Chief Justice, speaking for h : 
tance. The backeround of the suit brought by Governor Ellis and Justices Roberts, Frankfurter, and Jackson, said it 
Arnall of Georgia is fairly well known. The industrialization not. In strict terms of precedent, the minority had the P 
of the South and West has been stunted by a freight-rate of the legal argument. The suit is a very odd specimen from e. | 
t which discriminates against those sections in favor onventional legal point of view, and the original com} ae 
of the North. From an economic point of view, the South and itself was somewhat blundering and naive. There are im é 
the West a olonial”’ areas: that is, they are primarily the sive reasons for fearing judicial interference with adn | 
raw matertals for the industrial North, which in tive agencies, and the “‘correct’’ remedy is certainly thr 
mn ppl t ith manufactured goods. Freight rates the ICC and by anti-trust action. A case against the , 
uct i kind of tariff in reverse to preserve this relationship. making activities of the Western railroads was filed b 7 
\ brilliant report prepared by J. H. Alldredge for the Ten Department of Justice last summer in Nebraska, But it scems 
Valley Authority in 1937 showed that the nearer a to us there are both adequate legal rationalizations 49d 
oduct comes to the final stage of | roduction the greater 1s weighty considerations of constitutional statesmanship . , 
crimination in rates against the Southern manufactures majority's favor. The younger members of the court do MacLeist 







Por exampl William H. Joubert told the Florida Acad- intend to be stultified by strict legal decorum, and G i 
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will be heard. 


ast ycar, rates on raw cotton from the Sout 
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2 , a 7 F r rare « Spans + | 
Franco’s Fixer is intigues in Made 
Ih man best fitted to fool the Americans. A ( t ( 


A aioiedl ree 1 a “os — v estat ! 
+ Aznar s Career Wili show tna the choice 1 a perfect { 
other n in op I m t ' } f O I C 1! to H ' " 
t y owner Man in spain who n it COM] wW , 
} } ! \4 a 2 
1 a delicate assignment is his own chief. Le ‘ ( wt be o ™M ‘ 





igh the Franco regime considers Washis n unconditionally at the service « r, trom 


AX t important of diplomatic posts, it could not be e: whom he received ai 
hat the Foreign Minister would leave Madrid now 
he may momentarily be expecting the visit of his J Franco rebellion ca . nil M rOvE 
Herr von Ribbentrop, disguised as an oflicer of the Spanish capital was ne € satest pla win 
, Luftwaffe. A. W.O.L had betrayed aj! his liberal friends and |! we | 
Manuel Aznar was born in Echalar, Navarre. fifty-three the re oF those who were Organizit Cc ol 
ig0; he received his education at Duesto, the famous capital. But in those days the Giral gy ' » to 
ege in the Basque country. Under t mon Geepsy Olved in tne ate 
vas the training school for some of the shrewd ; reveiion tO ex - a 
1s Of the Spanish extreme right. From the thousar . ” Faking ; 
iris itic and middle ; families who went to \znar su ied elling the | Madrid c 
the |e 5 sel 1 the cleve t. married them off \ ) D very well ” j 7 1. 
esses if t lacked money, helped to establish idea ut Mis imcernational connector idea 


No Shorta 
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he first conside 
pe : ; 
90 s tnese Manutfactur 


[ notice and t possible to tu ul r-price, lower-quality £00G 
y the War Food Admin- do not want to give up their lush war-time market for] 
Administration to act. price garments. Just how lush that market is may | 
PA have failed ! from the fact that last year’s textile earnings before ta 
lose to $400,000,000, as compared to an annual aves 
528,000,000 from 1936 to 1939, 
ries tl , 
unfair to enter a blanket indict- textiles last 3 special “windfall” profits 
shown considerable public he Bankhead amendment to protect “'‘parity’’ prices « 
nd under some very queer accounting methods, t 
it of about three cents a p 
in other words, they were allov 
bought it for three cents a p 
from this source, after all adj 
is estimated at $60,000,000 during 1944. The profits 
meat packers last year were seven times as great as t! 
nual average profits from 1936 to 1939. Of their $1 
O00 tn protits last year, a large portion is due to a ‘wi 
like that in cotton. They were given a rollback subs 
¢ a release from the Anferican the basis of a price of $15 a hundred for hogs, but th 
Wool Council. The council objects to M-388, a belated and market price averaged about $12.50. During the « 
inadequate WPB order designed—ever so gently—to force clamor, because of seasonal tightness in the livestock ma 
\dustry to produce a little more low-cost clothing. they have been granted additional increases: a subsidy 


reency measure at all extra $1 per hundred pounds on beef, elimination of the 


Cilly 


1 in 1943. The council help- discount of 75 cents a hundred pounds formerly grant 


time that Richard N. Johnson, chief 


army on carload-lot purchases of pork products. The 
f the consumer-goods division of the WPB, prepared a p increases will guarantee profits of about $150,000,000 


1943 to ease t ost clothing. The pl: even if the price of livestock remains at current levels. 


[t would have cut into profits by the big packers were getting these increases, the small, 


of cou! 
hanneling mill output into lower-cost fabrics an nd processing slaughterers were cut back by the OPA. Thes« 
Wool Council is ex pendents had been given an 80-cents-a-hundred differ 
For af xtile crowd hadn't ob- on beef: this was cut to 30 cents. 

lohnson The top executives of the OPA seem to be engag 
terrific battle to hold down the cost of living, but thes 
cent increases and current undercover compromises 01 
textile pricing program lead one to suspect that the has 

quicker than the eye. The new meat increases wert 
without submitting them to lower-level off ials in ope! 
divisions and without any real cost reports from the pa 

I suspect that this is not uncont ected with the resignat 
one of the ablest and most devoted public servants th 
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ind when the division was shifted to the First Army front y . 6 ™ 
1 ] i 2 j ® ‘4 
| e attack I 4 a 
: pene aitch wi 10 Years Agoin“The Nation 
I eat ¢ 
| e Hussars will get a reconnaissance patro Aare GIN SRE WCE te 
rT AKT J VWREKW nr > in ‘ 
ey have to co A. W. O. L. from thei ORE THAN A WEEN has passed since Hit! 
Destnns tm din lateral action on German rearmament was 
B ended ta wed to ay ky world. Much has occurred « 






and Czechos! 
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Ull wv iin ff i Ui é é 
a rae sr as uncertain how b 
{ ‘ if : the ] ers appear as uncertain h I 
, 1 , "ome - | = 
1 , H boid ci they were on the day 
} dit ( ) 
= : 
, no t \\ f is to come within the 1 
| o find in the Sel l l CO COi Mn th 
| ae ee 
' | be the result ¢ eries of diplomatic blund 
( ic scCciTn i rO i ) en! i 
| ‘ 2 1: —y ! . 
. ; , than the outcome of the deliberate will of any 
aa * rn ? s R l = 4 





on Washington h 








\ ins , 
ai sp he fort oO a new doctrine of neutral! 
( | fart} . 
ee and navy sentiment at present favors the complete 
; , a3 ; 
Ni ¢ ( es adaition ae , . 
i ment of the free 1 of the seas and the withdraw 
1 
nk ¢ 1 
seasecspviy srotection ¢ le under the American 












ictivities. But it 





























I d west, t t] the neutrality of a Pilate of Judea. The police will st 
I ne-te l OI tne I ture only r the ari ied fuat 1s and thugs Ot 
iny concerned can carry on the terror for thems< 
evidet ( he importance of tl cme most curious misapprehension ‘‘strike violence 
\ a excellent military write pt blic mind is associated with the acts of the work 
} OT Ol ( who quotes a OWISS dGe- even ne most Casua ImncauIry Whi Sn 1aC 1 1c Vd 
] } S 1 t! t l inquiry ll show that in the vast 
N preparations for defense in the Berch- jority of cases violence is begun by the employer and 
tess I it the 1all mountain lakes out by him to the bitter end.—HEYWOOD BROUN, A 
| nd the shafts of former salt 1935 
» cleverly utilized, that almost impass- een ee aoe 
coe a ALMOST UNNOTICED in the flurry of excitement 
) ¢ Ve een 1n orporated into a system Al se drifted £ bad 
By as 7 Surope, > Abyssinian crisis has drifted from bad to ' 
or tort P ns qd that machine-gun nest flak positions, Europe the / 
< rr ° 1 
; os feods oon With one eye on Germany and the other on Abyssinia, ! 
! i Oil n hh wi tne passes ends D- / d 
" ! ? i ° ’ ; - 
: solini has mobilized an army of nearly 600,000 men in 
port lls romantic dream is meant to be solini | . . ly O1 : ig ne ye 
; 1 to the two divisions recently dispatched to rl 
iken s¢ that German thoroughness has here once 08 "> ue “i mates i ; 
; ; Emperor Haile Selassie has moved 100,000 of hi 
more P ! th a fan { goal Im VICW. « « « : ! : ‘ 1 
es into a position to check the threatened Italian advance- 
Gi f w materia ammunition chambers, 
, of . Abril 17 1935. 
re} ops e been installed in the caves of the f ; 
en ae ts - 2 a es pone = NOT SINCE LAUSANNE has an international cont 
aren terranean airfields and hangars have been ended upon a note of general optimism such as was in¢ 
yl jy toc have heen cum ted.” sit 
buil = po ive been accumulated dence at Stresa. This was perhaps due more to surpri 
A | sfaory non 1S } ) } - 1. 
as a Grae ow ense, which can any progress could be made than to Specific achievement 
i nromise total Allied tory. J 1¢ PASC ‘ } 4 ? 
“ ; Olas FAIL ‘} he reason On the chief problem facing Europe at present —the 
ac ; 1; rd T ‘ . 
; y oe ind disorder in the ery of a technique for enforcing collective security—t 
CCKE ake the Allie I : ‘ ; ily 
ve ae ; o make the Allied task ference made no final decisions.—A pril 24, 193 
is d ‘ le and to add to the Nazi mythology 
least they were eflicient; they gave us BOOKS OF THE MONTH: William Faulkner, ‘Py:o 
Hence the political reasons for forestall I’. Scott Fitzgerald, ‘Taps at Reveille’; Hugh S. Joho 
German stand in the south are even more Che Blue Eagle from Egg to Earth’; Marianne Moo: 


n the military reasons. lected Poems," with an introduction by T. S. Eliot. 
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England and the Pacific War 


BY JOE FROMM 














1¢ pre-invasion bombardment of the Ryu- we | bh 
I is is encouraging news, for a g tip of t I ti-B f : 
1 the American navy have been trying to pait t vo It 
3 h from the Pacific. It i open sect ) | pl I t! Me p - biea ress 
circles that or of the Un 1 States deleg , 1 A ct t¢ nent adscora veen 
Quebec conference last September proposed that tl t] All and to serve th own | tlist ends. For 
be almost wholly an American undertak- months the McCormick-Patterson-Hearst pay h been 
the British navy be confined to the Indian hat the British are Iectt Ame h 
( 10 be issiened a decid dly minx yr role in the | Paci hat they ret o b ther [ 














é ] 
| that “we will continue sid ( 2 The Br ( a 
itil Jay n ren au ! n tl la ha ) t » | »t 
] porta C part lay d by it k force of th B - { Pa Cc that c Ww Id noch y i i 
le in the a yn th < $ Sug: C r or state & tCinonatl 1-P, ir confere 1pe 
€ i { il © bec has pt led b there 1s par j t V oO not in 1 to | tit l | pa- 
that a sul tial n bet of A iCa ofil- nese war lor tu And it st i ( ywwed t! 
ove. Ih pol 1 insist that the obyec- the « lo t the I h, f {rom stint yn thei 
( lent up are ba d entir on technical obligatic: lly vy tema i greater ire int 
yf Hanson W. Baldwin, the New York 7 j Pacific war 
ommentator, has argued, for example, that Pearl To substantiate the argument that the United States is 
dy is overcrowded and would be faced with winning the war in the Paci handed, the formerly 
pre blem if it sudd nly had to maintain another r isolationist press in i loc $ in outright distortion of the fact 
val task force composed of ships differing in gun The Japanese war is almost exclusively an American show,” 
1 characteristics from our own and manned by said the Tribune, whereas actually the Australians did a very 
1 — | anne . , aan laos > 14d have } . | 1 4 aplhs — oe —— , 
O speax a aiiterent type of naval language and nave substantial share of the fignti m tin sian lOppin 
toms, routines, and procedures.’ The success of campaign. In analyzing the New Guinea campaign Colonel 
kyu operation should effectively answer this argu- McCormick did not once n n the Australian trooy 
he A social | Py SS dispat n reporting the bom- Yet th A Sifaiians fou ht t} il | Oo! the Owen Stan! y 
, t ma le a cryptic statement that wa somewhat d iad Mount ns with the at | of ale American reviment, a } 
r. Bearing a Guam date line and obviously reflecting land fichting at Milne Bay was done by Australians, and 
a ) , 
si $; Or na il officials there, the dist atch c ntained for every American who fe t in the Buna-Gona battle 
” D irding the question \ hether British t} ‘ } Ai Furthermor whe A can 
inia — re t nically able to operate s by bin td. of cleaning out 90.000 } 
n i — : 5 : 
1 ¢ C e 7 y pl ed to oper sa j f | ( 1 the Ia ls o the east 4 | 1 h 
‘ nendent task fo Clearly the technical « over to tl ‘ i In vy of the hero it fight 
S int ¢ ms is an Tument that contin to + |} A lia 1A in fore in the | t 
i 
| planning in the Pacifi ms ost d t t the ach ts of 
i 
rf real explanation of the ag yn for an ex- eithe 
Or Amet wv 1 t! Pacific can | f¢ 1 } 1 th tllusi that Ar i } twig 
, ) Anglop! bia that seems to be one of the Iess ] e-h 1 and that the Brit WI to 
t ( ( American na‘ Ha n Bak ) do tl of the fle lists find it an 
fter emr he technical difficulties « om- e t! Will | tit to own and 
h i | op f concedes that tl ame } op! V ho rul | i net ith Ay h] { tal ft mer in 
‘ ‘ Oo fit » that tie British ‘ ould never help det ! g¢ nota ( or tt vords ft 1 ¢ act 
| ( \ow whispering The British will insist que fr Hi t's ¢ oH l and Ameri It 
in at the kill in the Pacific for prestige and may not be honest journalism, but it is smart imperialism. 





reasons.” And less than a week after the British Everything fits neatly into the impertalist scheme: keep the 
] pelled to beg for a larger role in the Pacific war, British out of the Pacific, then a » them of bad faith for 






t Commander C. Ray Robinson, former legal ad- failing to do their share of the fighting, cry that American 





» Admiral Halsey, made the categorical statement, “I'm blood is being spilled h possessions, and 


, 












finally and that America keep the islands as defense 
bas ning campaign was advanced to its final 
stage whe Representative Melvin Maas demanded that 
the Unit states annex the Pacific islands now under Aus- 
tralia on 

A . King, commander-in-chief of the United 
Stat ‘ contributed incalculable support to this 
gang ot! pire-seekers when he declared that the United 
State t keep the bases in the Pacific from which the 
Japan been ousted. In saying that we must do this 
to be safe from future aggression, King paralleled the line 
pursue he McCormick-Hearst-Patterson press. 

Of course, Britain's desire for a larger share in the Pa- 

fic war is inspired by more than an unselfish wish to share 
the tt of victory over Japan. Britain has an empire at stake 


in the Far East and realizes that it must play a major role 
ific war if it is to establish its imperialist claims. 


in the Pa 
are willing to examine the facts objectively it 
seems plain that the age of imperialism is passing, that the 


; C 
4 5 


peoples of India, Burma, Malaya, French Indo-China, the 


To those wl 


PURRED by the example of New York, a dozen North- 


re now seriously considering b 


ern states ills for state 


Fair Employment Practice Commissions. The chances for 


of strong, comprehensive measures seem ex- 


cellent Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey; 
good in Rhode Island, Connecticut, Wisconsin, and Michi- 
gan. Not since the Civil War has there been so much loca! 
interest in preventing racial or religious discrimination in 


forty-nine different bills have been introduced 
in twenty tes this year. 

The impetus for this legislation comes from no central 
source, although the C. I. O., the American Jewish Congress, 
onal Association for the Advancement of Col- 
model” bills. In 


and the Nat 
ored People are circulating and pushing 
six stat Kansas, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, California, 
y, and West Virginia—state FEPC bills were in- 
troduced by Negro members of the legislature. In almost 

ey have been indorsed by Catholic, Protestant, 


cvery } 
d Negro leaders, by state A. F. of L. and C. I. O. 


jewish, a 
unions, an 
lhe absence of a central organizing source is revealed 


d by influential civic organizations. 


in the multiplicity of bills. In Massachusetts seven differ- 
en introduced; in Pennsylvania, five; in 
Rhode Isl. five; in Connecticut, New Jersey, and Ohio, 


[he resultant confusion has threatened to block 


ction. I fassachusetts, however, the various sponsoring 
groups have withdrawn their competing measures and 
join pporting a new bill modeled upon the New 
York law. In Pennsylvania the most dramatic feature of the 
recent legislative hearing was the public withdrawal of three 
of the bills by their legislative sponsors in favor of the 
Brown | 


rf 


fair Employment State by 


BY WILL MASLOW 












Dutch and Japanese colonies, and all the other subjex 





are emerging from the war with a new spirit of ind 








dence. But while the final political settlement in the 





of utmost importance, neither politics nor personal a 





ties nor intolerance should be permitted to delay the : 





over Japan. The only relevant question is this: Will 





fleet cooperation hasten the victory and reduce the cos 






American lives? The answer obviously is in the affirn 
The fact that a British task force has been permitted ty 
take part in one action in the Pacific will not wipe Out the 
havy's prejudice against the British or deprive our 
imperialists of their chief source of ammunition. High po 
icy calls for full British naval participation in the war ag 
the Japanese, but high policy could be circumvented 2 
lower level. If this should happen, that is, if anti-Britis| 
elements in the American navy were allowed to influence t: 













tical planning or jeopardize relations between American and 
British naval units, our navy would inadvertently be playing 
into the hands of chauvinists who value American lives {ss 
than the profits of an American empire. 














Late 








Except in New York, all the bills started off inauspi- 


























ciously. Only one governor, Dewey of New York, urged 10 
such legislation in his annual message. Governor Warren of Ise 
California in his report to the legislature merely suggested M 
the creation of a commission to investigate the necessity for oye 
an anti-discrimination law. Governor Lausche of Ohio asked ritabl 
for a non-salaried committee without coercive powers to de. ude, I 
velop an anti-discrimination program. The other governo Noiev 
were silent. IC 
But after New York showed the way, interest in the bil ne Nev 
revived among its neighbors, and hearings before legis: MR“ minati 
lative committees were held in nine states. A tremendou lucation 
backing for these hearings developed, and anti-discrimin ite 
tion bills became top legislative business. Soon Governos mM1Ss1 
Tobin of Massachusetts, Edge of New Jersey, and Martin 0 
Pennsylvania were indorsing them. ce 
Besides New York, Indiana has already enacted an ant: om 
discrimination statute. But while the New York law lui rp 
enforcement powers, the Indiana law limits the State Com B Scgreg 
missioner of Labor to the investigation and study of dix MR)S"p 's sf 
crimination in employment and to recommending remeda. Conroy b 
legislation. Only $30,000 has been appropriated for the ner be deeme 
two years for the Commissionet’s investigations. The Indian yun 
measure, with its emphasis upon persuasion, education, pud Fy" rsl 
licity, and other non-coercive techniques, follows clos¢! poased sol 
the Taft bill (S. 459) now pending in the United States y. 
Senate. 
4, Anti-discrimination bills fall into two general categorie : 
those creating a state Fair Employment Practice Commis I revier 
sion and those which confer additional powers upon an exis lost of 
ing state agency. Most of the proposed commissions are lan 
to 


consist of five full-time salaried members, although som 
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ra 


Olely u 


ting the law or to aid in its violation. 

forcement procedure, substantially the same in most 
is based upon the National Labor Relations 

is made for the filing of charges, their investigation 

ing, with a public hearing for those which 

cannot be adjusted by informal methods. The state 


« 1 
owered after such hearing to make findings 


C 
bo 
~ 


] . : 
nd to issue Ces 


ouch orders may enjoin future violations and 


affirm e relief h as back pay for those dis- 
pa) 
? + + TY es 7 ’ reir y . ! 
i against, reinstatement, or even h ring. ] } 
§ 


ative orders 1e state courts, v10- 


; 

whose decrees is made a conte npt of court. some 

’ ltern at > riminal nena 

an aiternative Criminal pel al 
, | ls 1? | > r " 

of the bills follow the New York law in exempting 


of five persons or fewer, and social 


le, educational, and religious associations; some ex- 
1 addition, small farmers. 

hy is the emphasis placed in many of these bills 
ational programs as a complement to prosecution. 


v York law empowers the Commission Against Dis- 


tion to create 





an advisory agency to prepare an 
{ to the 


1al program which m: 


fo 


y be recommende: ay 
A 
state agency. Many of the other bills direct th: 


sion itself, in cooperation with appropriate state au- 


PI 
, to adopt an educational program to teach racial 


The Brown bill in Pennsylvania even empowers the 


‘ ; 3 
mmussion to acc ept pris ate contributions of money for 
rpose. 
I 


egation either in employment or in union member- 


pecifically forbidden in many of the bills. Thus th 


bill in Connecticut declares that “segregation sha 


ied to be discrimination.”’ The California bill pro 


ions from providing ‘“‘second-class or s« 


rship,”’ and the Illinois bill outlaws “auxiliary unions 


on race, color, religion, national Origin, or 


} 
A 


A similar provision was contained in the Kansas 


} ¢hinl > * Sr . - 
| thinking is exhibited in the provisions for judi- 


cet Pap 
w of the orders of the proposed state Commissions. 


he bills adopt the federal ‘‘substantial-evidence” 


that the findings of the regulatory commis- 


to the facts are to be conclusive with the reviewing 





i | } i 
] n A P nm oris ) Th CI prov . £ 
I il were St K ¢ : a IT i Or 

fy f ' r} + ‘ 

(10ns i ne « rimina 1 ( 8} 


In t! e of Washington a bill 1 AS Passe 1 in the House 
and killed in the Senate. In California the bill was repo 
idve commit by a close vote, but a mover 
deve! l to bris out on the floor. Bills have been 
duced Cox o, New Mexico, and Minnesota { 
tion to tl ; already named 

Organ 1 oppo 1 has been confined to chainbers of 
comm«e em] r associatio These bod wl 
dy the ideal of equality of opportunity, ha 

pr lin y st wide referendum, or that no action be 
iken until the N York law has been tried out, or tha 
| lative commission be created to study the problem, or 
that state action is unnec iry because of the tn lence 


Pro} nents have steadfastly resisted all dilatory tact 
They have contended that federal leg 


nd in any event will be limited to matters affecting 


certain 
interstate commerce 


of the New York leg 


They have also pointed to the example 


slature, which after adopting the Ives- 


Quinn law, memorialized Congress to enact a federal lav 
Whenever it h xeen urged that prejudice could not be 
wiped out by legislation, anti-bias groups have r 1 that 
they were attacking not prejudi which fs an att of 
nind, but discrimination, which affects 1 C1 The 
idvecates of State FEPC’s are fighting hard, for t | 
latures will recess shortly, not to r nvene 1 he t 
bien ll S¢ on in J ry, 1947. Th r ze t f t 
look fo leg lative itervention d rim tory cm- 
ploym« practices is better now than ever before, and they 
are urging swift, concerted action 

In ¢ gress the Norton bill, 1 porte 1 favorably by the 
House Committee on Labor ‘ g for a special order 
of business from the Rules Committce which will bring the 
bill up for debate in the Hou Senatc hearings have been 


completed on the Chavez bill, sponsored by a bi-partisan 


seven G- nators, with not one witness testi! i ww in 








MRROW’'S Europe will be bu e child 
And the conditions und ch i ’ 
} 1 fal { 8) I >wv 


In It ( nds of children we | ! 
the Yo e them wander: ibout ever 
vh 1 in tl ities and fields. Th 
Ital has at pted to r h 
A | ( he Con yi 4 Y 
tn Iso 1 to do som hing a l ? 
been nplished. Many children eluded 
o their own way rather than to | 
f O joined bands of adults, often 
f t} n families, and traveled with them. Hun- 
l W i ] by oO | 1S > 
) ) vem. As a resu nly U 
up by ¢l wurch 1 the 
Ital I { n pa l upn t 
es 16) whose P » C i 
t found 
ly wand 1 into Por ( Oo, a x 
v1 velve t id persons live 1, now 1 to 
the They were perhaps eight and ten years old, 
s and shivering in their rags. A nun who saw 
tl m to the Institute of Child Care and started 
an if to find their people. No one knew them, and the; 
rem othing of their home. The doctor who exan 
ined the iid they had probably been wandering for 
m ] r minds were a blank. There are literally tens 
yf the of such cases in Italy today 
Even the orphanages are so hort of supplies that the 
hil nore often than not have no shoes to wear, 
few id hardly decent sleeping quarters. One or- 
pha the Rom f now taking care of sixty-nine 
hildres ; beds made of burlap bags stuffed with straw 


from the ficlds. Blankets are patched pieces of old cloth 


For breakfast the children have warm water flavored with 
1 Si ( ty of milk or tea and a very thin slice of bread 
xem by the nuns or Red Cross sisters. They 
remaut ed until ten and then are given some elementary 
ol lessons. Lunch is frequently skipped, and dinner con- 
| up afr | nother thin sli yi b id. Then 
i¢ | to bed vain 

( ie Abruzzi area, in the Neap ylitan cam 
, oth outlying districts are worse off than 
a ess to the main terminals. But though 
hy litions are bad, the children intrusted to the care 

fn r the Red Cross benefit from some kind of dis 


lis ive a feeling of home 


he ol system has not been functioning for four years 





Italy's Children 


BY GENE REA 


The NAT! 











who should have started their education a 
If they are ) 


and the childr 


Children 
ears haven’t seen a book at ten. 
phans, their parents are destitute; 
thieves, shoe-shine boys, or procuret 


as boys start smoking when they are about 


ne evening a social worker noticed three t 


old girls, made up with lipstick and rouge, brazen! 
soldiers for cigarettes along Rome’s Via Vittorio Vene 


spoke to one and tried to find out whether she ha 


ts and what she was doing on the streets at 


‘ 


he girl puffed smoke into the woman’s face, t 
own business, and asked her if she wa 


‘ 1 her 
») mind her 


vith an American soldier. Her companions Ia 
nd the woman had to walk on 


! Teo! ‘ lanl, ! “ate 
Oi all Italian cities Naples has seen the greates 


When the 


juvenile delinquency. Allies began usin 

their main operating base, the children started a cri 
that has still to be checked. They have become t+! 
ciiful pickpockets in the world. Hundreds of ca 


ported daily to the police, and thousands of others 


eported. They brush against you, apparently wit! 
hands in their pockets, ask for a cigarette of a ca 


ind then disappear. When you look for your wall 


, . } _ . , +} orl 
rone. At street corners where trucks and other vehic! 


5 


stop for traffic, one or two of them will attract the at! 


of the driver, while the others ransack the truck. Ti 
been taken from cars while the occupants sat 
in their seats. 

When law and order are once more established in |! 
this crime wave can probably be controlled, but law an 
der will not be able to rebuild the starved bodies of thes 
youngsters or eradicate the germs in their blood strea 
Malaria, tuberculosis, and typhus are spreading havo 
their weakened bodies, despite the heroic efforts of the 
lied medical corps, aided by the Vatican and the Italian ; 
ernment, whose health measures are unfortunately en 
inadequate. In the Liri Valley, which has a populatio 
about half a million, malaria used to be almost unkn 
75 per cent of the people are now suffering from it. A ) 
test of two thousand children showed malaria in 9 
ent. An emergency distribution of atabrine tablets by 
Allies lowered the number of deaths but could not 
the incidence of the infection. 

The highest death rate for children under one year 
throughout Italy was recorded in Naples. Allied official 
ures differ from those of the Italians. The Allies gis 
rate as 45 per cent; the Italians as 65 per cent. The 
causes of death were malnutrition, tuberculosis, and | 
monia 

With transportation virtually at a standstill, the 
communities can get almost no medical supplies, wii 


the emergency. Few of them have hospitals. When hospitas 





























































x0st of the equipment is gone an 
ne, which is comparatively untouched by 


¢ hospitals where, when a patient dies, an 


is put in the same bed five minutes later, without 
ets being changed or the bed disinfected 
rs have been advised to care for the Idren f 


se the future of the nation depends on them. But there 
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BY HAL LEHRMAN 





e dearth of doctors in lialy. as in every war-devas- 
aber maf _ m 7 on Ps 1 
try of Europe. Some communes are lucky to L 
. 1g thirty or forty miles away. There may be enly 
( ror ten ¢ twenty thous l pco le, SI} 10 
r Ls! ] ‘ 
As 1 re l CHIL Nn and ¢ LO Wil [ 
i 
, 
; and medical care 
ss , , 
Liri Valley and northward, where the war t d in 
. | live lil is i 24 
human beings live like animals. In the fall chil- 
g 
- . +} Cal truino ¢ lia . + vy tolyle 
MrouLn i} Meigs (fying to aif a Icw vez bie 
ee if. cae coal ng ee i. tn 
nave een left in the soil. Or they pick u the 
nd M Int tS ? | ring t} m h yme fo liv e on d r 
inter mont In the spring and summer they work 
helds from dawn to sundown. Many of them, less 
! +} * | r 7 lL. bees nm + | } "6 
in their elders, are blown to s by une oded 
| 
pis e to reopen tl ools. B 1 trip 
T ] ol ai ’ ’ + ! i) 
S ) Ol I th} I ; Ol ¢ i 
f t 1 that in these only a handful of chil 
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Ca 
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1a ; er ' 
of the « nt of the Pan-A League. B 
th 
us . +] ] : — 1 44 
| was th 9 f oO e docul , and i 
ian § ‘ ; . , ’ 
real star « ( yw. For last Thursday, wh I 
et , - r ‘ 7 
dr on th 10 es of Egypt Iraq, Trans-Jordan 
ry; « i - 
" . , weer ; - 
I ¢ the brilliant candelabra of 
1 
LKf >.7 1 } 
: Zaa ut | Palestine stood acclaimed as juridi 
A } +] ' 1] al } 
ident in the eyes of thirty million Arabs. Pa 
} ! -_ 
tril be term ia manda on the qausfy ledg ( 
! » P 
here f was an AraD State nid si! 
th the delegate of Arab Palestine would 
nc! f +} neur-harn nm r rnd neal thy 1] 
councius OF the new-porn union and speak Wi j 
ott 41 1. 1! P fa 
ity for the Holy Land, ali ol 
: , 41 } ’ t 
t is the real meaning of the protocol. Discarding lega 
5! | | stroke } at « ; 
I ng, it 18 a Dold SstroKe 1n a cocun } Wil } 
) 1 1 
ly hedg lj next move is up to ti oO r { 


; ak 
on partic larly. Allah ha oke 
) i 
lL, at 1 1.1 1 , 
iS signiicant that among the delegaics who i 
} , J } smate AY.o< aul % 
hes about the majesty of Arab unity, Nur Said, th 


|, was nowhere to be seen. Long | 


lo t ary pan-Ara in A i last 
Nuri Said I into ( rt Darnsiorming tor 
vast Arab union in w 1 «Greater Syria” would speak 
Vv ol v« {oO A; P l lrat 5- Te ia ~ } 
L« | T} ha 1 | i { ~) 4 3 it Exist | c 
I Ort il Nuri ¢ icd 11K ld be usilte { n 
| | f f 1 } Hash Lite thron i I id 
B approved in Commons by Anthony Ed 
( r gained ground, But there were obstacl First 
t} t Chr J , Bea ful of disappearit in 
ii 
M« I ( ih iced to walk out of the prs t 3 
I 
la Octol ya’ e in the Al indria pr ICO ! 
upon sper gual nteed th Le non s I 
tegrit M 1] re 1mpo n ind in tra 1 1 Sat 
mighty Ibn Sa The Hashimites, whom |] » with 
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pan- Arab cons ition. It d pre ( for nything so 
ubstantial as G Lo sure, tl 2 1S not 
lead; in fa rum Ly it N Said will head the next 




















working frantically un 
That does not jibe with 
ontrary. Others say the whole de 
e to reach any 
favorable to the Arabs. That 


m to be risking an enormous amount 


something resembling sound politics 
iking the most of a trend whi 


struct than to encour 






ae — 
Tbe NAT 
misses as wishy-washy and very un-Whitehall. I P 


ehind Arab unity, 











1d } es game to save its positior 
epee : 
Middle East between Russia and the United S 
Arab world f 1 might be easily picked off 
? a 
e by the ets or bought out in a lar f 
Am ins. The latter fate, it is true, holds no 
Fi ? 1 | 
ors for the local Arab magnates now in power, 
| . . } ee ! } . + ‘ ¢ : } ° 
other possibility would be a catastrophe for the 
neither prospect looks attractive to Britain. 
j I 


In the Wind | 


N AMG MAN IN AACHEN, questioning 

about their political beliefs, was assured that tl 
unanimously anti-Nazi and always had_ been. 
strange,’ he said. ‘I thought the Nazis had quite 
popular support.” Nonsense!" replied the German 
man. “That's just pluto-democratic Jewish propagand 


THE MARYLAND HOUSE OF DELEGATES has 
2. bill making it illegal to use obscene language o 
telephone or to use the telephone for the purpose of 


immoral engagements. The bill doesn’t say how it 


enforced. 


WANT AD IN the Minneapolis Tribune of Ma 
“Do you want to contribute to the health and hay 
of those who eat downtown? If so, apply for a job 


dishwashing room at Richard’s Treat.” 


A DETROIT REAL-ESTATE FIRM, Homer Wat 

Company, ran the following advertisement in Detroit 

papers of March 23: ‘There's a war on. The last war i 

lifetime. Last opportunity to pick up good income pr 

at a price to double your money in the coming post-w: who 
boom. Get all the facts and figures from Mr. Bedford.” 


IN AN EDITORIAL whining about the OPA, the Marsha 
town, Iowa, Times-Republican of March 27 summed up 
argument thus: “One wonders where the salvaged tin to \ 
the war is coming from if the point system makes the p Is 
chase of canned goods almost prohibitive.” can n 


THE LEGISLATURE OF SASKATCHEWAN has ad 
to the second reading a bill amending the Vital Statisti 
to end the practice of putting the word “illegitimate” « 
birth certificates of children born out of wedlock. 


THE HOLLYWOOD REPORTER of March 13 ani 1 
that plans have been approved for a post-war theater in Pa “erer 
Springs, California, which will contain five hundred r 
chairs with head rests. What, no hot towels? 

We invite our readers to submit material for In the 


either clippings with source and date or stories t/ 
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O \t the time Madame Chiang Kai-shek was mesmerizing 


ar i American Congress and public I went to China at the 
1 t, in part, of some important gentlemen in Washington 
uid, “For heaven's sake try to tell the public the true 
of China at war. bit 


>s bound te 


> 
} 


pul IC, 


Unless we can get the truth out, 
o come a great shock to the 


will feel bitter; they will feel they have been lied to, 


ied | that will make it much harder to help organize China for 
g war on its soil.” 


topped off in New Delhi on the way. British an 1 Ameri- 


OMI 


ocial life that went on in this headquarters town— 
ise we would be criticized.” Full reporting of India’s 


al problem was out of the question. To try it mea 


. ressing personal quarrels with petulant civil officials who 
and bridled over every line of one’s copy. I four 


ok their politics very personally in India. One Briga 


f ’ T.} 4 thas 
_ ehu, the press chief, since sacked by Mountbatten, saw 
10 invitations to press conferences or co ktail parties 
out to pro-Nehru correspondents, American m 


I 
Ameri 


turned over to the British an dispatches 
ealt with British or Indian affairs in any degrec. The 


all 


cig \merican public has lost all interest in the affairs of India 
i ! 


what officialdom was aiming fo partly because 

. y has been able to tell the whole truth about India. 
[knew fr ae 2 erie . I d n that the neonle of 
I knew from my experience in London that the people of 
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to all w correspondents upon a ( ry. It - 
cluded “anything tending to embarra sin th rht of our 
allies 1 standard monstrosity in many war theater ind 
so help m« anything critical of War Department policy.” 
In so many words. 

I returned to Washington feeling that there at least I 
could get my articles pas ed. I stopped in Cairo 1 di : 
ered the neat little system of interlocking agreements | 
goverifments wi rking without a hitch. Whether you wro 
about Egypt or Yugo lavia or Greece or Syria, your t il 
would be passed around to all the interested of Is f 
everyone to get in his whack with the bl pen il. Nat 
the full story about the “mutiny” of | ng Greek soldiers 
in Egypt did not get out. The cet 1 British pans 
for Greece was not related, day by da Dp, ring 
th period; so of course the world f 1 and b 
wildered when the lid blew f t f Gen 
Wilson despite Ker t Co ' i for a li 
time to | t reporter visit Yi | ) ! tin world 
\ ; rprised the di yf {ihail h a 
( reence of Tito t} lom t 

In Washington I pr if rship a long, ca 
fully doe { ) yf China at fr, written, It yught 

1 full sympathy for a nation I much admired. The War 
artment refused to p pull; 
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Wil Senators, officers, and State Department peo; le. Last summer, the American commander there, Genera! G 
] Mr. H | ( t! iis depart- alled in the correspo ts. His comments wen 
K censorship, it had, while I was in thi My 1 ary « ire going to examine 
t I | the Pentagon p ple to de- you Wi! about this theater, whether it concerns 
| y return war correspondents inything else. There will be nothing critica! of th 
\ N McDermott, the out of here by you gentlemen. If any of you tl 
( Le day there ts may be inclined to write anything critical, he may 
; ( " low-up, and leave now. And don't go complaining to the War I 
if that hapy he War Dey t is going to let you ment. I don't intend to have any interference in my t! 
ac tnd own i veal the true war picture in One or two of the stunned reporters tried to send 
( H oO t I was right, but nothing resulted. Many cables to their home offices ex} laining their positio i 
of the Far Eastern Divi 1's tf agreed that the article cables were stopped. They tried to explain it in air-m 
should be printed, in the public interest. Dr. Stanley Horn- ters. The letters were sequestered. { 
beck. who had not 1 China for many years, was against Readers of The Nation know what happened in ¢ 
letting out the truth was Joseph Ballantine, who put the last fall: how the British government fought down th 
second stop on my piece. Eventually I had the promise of an tide of prote England—and America—by the now 
Assistant Secretary of War that he would urge Stimson to ardized twin processes of restricting the freedom of 1 
pass the story, the promise of two influential friends that on the spot to visit the “wrong” people and at the sai 
they would intervene with Stettinius. So I satled for the Medi- issuing as news carefully selected items from ofhcial 
‘ , on that the story would be passed. Much earlier, in August, Churchill ordered the B. B. € 
It was—so mutilated by the censors it was unfit for print. seas Service to eliminate “‘any credit of any kind 
You know what happened in China later: the sudden sert- E. L. A. S. or the E. A. M. The London liberal pres 
lo or o east ) air bases to the Japa ese army; tne eternal credit, exposed the whole bag of tricks. 
Stilwell afta which with unnecessary crudeness smashed Eventually the truth gets out, but its late arrival 
illusions about China, turning uncritical affection into produces these shocks to the public conscience, these 
ex ited contempt—exactly what we had tried to prevent. strains to the irail web of international cooperation 
Cl dk ( rticle alone would have prevented this, are more dangers now on the horizon. The Allies as 
} ! k ity have helped. ) to occupy Germany. What they do in their respecti 
Phe | ( ( itrecities on the rand scale ts long will indicate to the world whether they have in fac 
tit r. The murder of Lord Movne in Cairo on a policy tor Germany; whether they intend a 
‘ ( ul Yet the Cairo nsors refused to clean out the fascists or just to sweep them under 
cort ynder on the courtroom speeches of the as they almost got away with doing in Italy. It will 
tw ng them as “mere political bom a host°of \ portents for future peace or future w 
} the world. If Cairo is the bad spot it a a Allies have not, separately or col! 
sO ¢ 5, no ¢ put al me on the British. given public assurance that there will be no political 
ship on Allied correspondents during 
"iis. ation period. The American off . 
— lves wrangling over the q 
tho in all morality, there should not j 
; noment’s doubt about it. 
\ erhans the great threat to intern 
\ harmony at present comes from Ri The 
\ occupied Poland. Surely, the peace sir - | 
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i «- : lence between Russia and the Wester: gover 
‘ale \ mocracies. We have made a fair start. ' f 
[ are taking the Russians at thetr word t 
/ ; no democratic people will rest content 
/ / \ that. They want proof—proof from ¢ 
\ | \ nesses they trust—that the words of Y 
| . . | || on free elections for Poland, the iategs ' 
/ \ | Poland, mean to the Russtans precisely 
/ \ / ) y mean to the rest of us. Up to the V 
hal 7 ent there has been no indication ¢ 
; Russians intend to allow free journal 
. ! 
: Fe ea ork in Poland. Indeed, the public is shi 
: y Rivero Git to Jearn that the question of free ; 
1G t front spam and free re porting in transitional P 78 | 
Pi I , 1a ( of tl I QO; Or do you want was not even discussed at Yalta. ; | 







No matter how claborate the inte 
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gave him land. On March 17, two months after the armisti 
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1e Ar entines § Cd 
iV The / ~ . ¢ 
4 'OUGH the Argentine regime’s maneuvers may fool 
; , 
ofhcials ab i. the Arge le peopie reruse t 
* i 
t , 2) irg prin pu he | by a group OT ¢ 
4 r 1 1 Ff ] 
) \ ies in M evideo, carries an 
A | T 4 
f nent in its M 1 10 issue. It is the text of a 
a eee tut housand me F 
1 lent sig i | two Ousand members ol 
= : ; 
Radical (1 ( R.), which was Argentina's 
‘ ' 
( rf politi rty betore political parties v 
i 
¥ ‘ 1! 
ij a I > IN iS LOll 
not wish that the silence imposed on us by the 
1 of ed f spee and of associat 1 dD 
i eted as acquiescence in actions and situations i 
the lette S| f republican institu ; 
rding to leaders, the revolution of Jh ‘ 
, to ha s one of its major objectives tl 
n of constitutional liberties. ... More than a yeat 
ic Opinion views with growing alarm the inaugu 
politic system foreign to the national spirit, 
uction of individual guaranties, and the domina 
e of a minority whose ideologies are contrary to 
ratic sentiment of the Argentine people. As 
rs of the U. C. R. we « sider it our duty to expre 
i etermimation to promote the true functioning of the 


i 


tution, for whose restoration all Argentines are eager 


Argentines who wish right to prevail over force in 
country and who know that this cannot be accom- 
ed so long as a special class rules the common destiny. 


1 patriotic fervor we de 


icate ourselves as citizens 


e task of recovering the sovereignty of the people and 


— 
J 


ronment by law 


R The U. C. R. was made up of moderately liberal elements 
lways favored a middle-of-the-road course. Many of the 


10 signed this statement hold or have held important 
ent posts. Although their declaration may appear 
r-cautious, it must be remembered that it represents the 
) t of view of neither the left nor the liberals but rather 
ghtened conservatives. It is particularly interesting for 
ason, and also because the regime has previously 
U. C. R. support and would like to be able to do so 
7 hen Argentina is seeking to enter the fold of the 
Nations. 
ranized Latin American labor has expressed strong ob- 
the presence of Argentina at the San Francisco 
Criticizing the policy of appeasement toward the 
Perén government adopted at the last moment by th 
American Conference at Mexico City, the president of 


Latin American Federation of Labor (C. T. A. L.) 





te Lombardo Toledano, has declared that “Latin Ameri- 





por deeply deplores the invitation which the conference 





} Bel 5 
was signed, the provisional | Ingarian rovernment announ 


a sweeping land reform. Every vestige of Hungary's feuda 
land system is to be eliminated. All estates of more than 
about 140 acres are to be expropriated and distributed in 20 
to-35-acre parcels, first to the armed forces and the landless 


All land belonging to “‘traitors, Szalasi followers, 


peasants. 
I 


Nazis, other fascist leaders, members of the Volksbund, 


criminals, and enemies of the people’ is to be confis« ated. 
The Herald Tribune of April 3 reports a Russian radio 


broadcast of a statement by the Sovict-appointed mayor « 
the German town of Landsberg on the Warthe. A form: 
member of the German labor movement who had been ar- 
rested twice by the Nazis for his political views, the new 


mayor, Paul Schulz by name, urged all Germans to “follow 


He de 


scribed the aid given by the Russians in rehabilitating the 


our example and liberate yourselves from Hitler.’ 


captured town. Under Soviet direction, he said, the water- 


works had been repaired and factories reopened to sup} 
the 25,000 inhabitants. ‘Fifteen bakeries are working for tl 
benefit of the po} ilation. New household and bread-ration 
cards have been issued. The labor office, the housing ofh 


and an office for the care of refugees are busy promoting re 


construction wor: 


Streets have been cleared up. A hospita 
two maternaty wards, and a children’s home have been estab- 
lished.”” The military commandant of the town, Schulz em- 
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phasized, was helping the populat 
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NOTES BY THE WAY 


BY MARGARET MARSHALL 
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advance but the peop 
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Tennessee Valley, for instance, would not be bored 
debate on a bill to hamstring TVA. It’s quite passib! 
the level of House and Senate debate might be rais 
were subject to the constant scrutiny of public opi 
hadn't known that in New Zealand one may listen t 
legislature from 2:30 to 11 each day of the sessio: 
that it's a very popular “program.” 

One of the tests of a successful trip to Washingto 
unverifiable rumors one brings 5a 


I’m afraid, but some of then 


rather slim 1, 
worth noting. The McCormicks and the Pews and 
said to be 


“socially conscious 


of that 
villas in the environs of San Francisco and plann 


ctrine 
CT IF e are 


entertain lavishly when the international set arrives. 
is reported that every important newspaperman in W 
ington has been asked—and has refused—to handle 
licity, at a large salary, for the big new Republican Nat 
Committee. . . . The Marine Corps is conceded t 
the most eflicient press agents. There are also, the r« 
y 


comment goes, soldiers and sailors in the South 


The stories of Okinawa would indicate that they to 
yave landed and have the situation in hand. 

P. S.: But the New York Times of April 3 sports 
Okinawa: The Marines Have L 
I can testify personally, on the « 


there is a fine crop of chives on the ¢ 


1 


tOgray nh captioned 
So much for gossip. 
hand, that 


] 
erounds 
grounds. 


A LETTER FROM LINCOLN KIRSTEIN adds 
information on Jean Bruller (Vercors), who seem 
olumn. 
writes Mr. Kirstein, “by how n 


, 


become a habitué of 
[ Was she ked, 


differ with you on Vercors,” and then he continues: 


In 1940 Bruller was with his regiment in the \ 


cors district (between Isere and Durance). When he 


demobilized after the armistice of June 22 he w 














1945 


and worked as a car 


e town in Brie province, 


1 cabinet-maker. He started to write in 1940-41 


g a coupie Of pages an evening, with arinculty 
Jacques Decour and the writer Politzer four 
——— the clandestine review Pensee Libre—they were both sub- 


10t. They asked the writer Pierre Delescure 

a collaborator. (I mean aid. How these words 
out!) Delescure was a friend of Bruller’s, and 
er of the work he had seen him do, and hence 
wrote The Silence of the 


ended him. Bruller 


er for then The proots ot the Pensee Libre 
zed by the Gestapo. The review was silenced; so 
published the book 


himself in small format and 
t sprang the Editions de Minuit. He is now in Paris, 
ibout to return to his village in Brie. He is, I think, 


writer and has to be read in French 





Writers of Brazil 
"ILLAN LITERATURE. By Erico 


millan Company. $2. 


RICO VERISSIMO disarms his critics at the outset by 
lescribing his book as a ‘‘very sketchy history of Brazil- 
Such 1s 


ture, and undoubtedly a defective one.” 





.cerity of the chapters which follow that one is bound 
in these words something more substantial than the 
ture of a writer who lacks the experience of a lit- 
historian. We have here the case of the most popular 
: novelist of a country describing informally the devel- 
letters and thought in his native land. Mr. Veris- 


9, unruffled manner, 


mplishes his task in an engaging, 


naking exaggerated claims for the significance of 


a literature and yet presenting its growth in such 
as to dispose the reader toward examining some of 
. arks for himself. Since this has evidently been 
nary purpose in preparing the twelve lectures which 
: ppear in book form, one can only regret that he did 


end more time on those essential figures and works 

a V give Brazilian literature its peculiar character, and 
the seemingly endless enumeration of books and 
vhich cannot possibly mean anything to the reader 
only a conventional sentence or two to identify 


1, 


Too often one suspects the author's concern to be 


” e should not leave out the name of any colleague who 
later challenge the objectivity of his taste or his lack 
smanship within the profession. Mr. Verissimo’s 
sion, “And here I close this chapter with the vague 
tion that I have just finished copying a telephone direc- 
reflects fairly well what must be the feeling of 
ninitiated reader concerning the book as a whole. 
rican readers are indebted to Mr. Verissimo for hav- 
taken sufficient pains to learn English so well that the 
matic and racy quality of his style makes of his present 
veritable tour de force. And yet his pleasure in 
ling expertly an instrument relatively new to him is 
ne and contagious, without the slightest trace of osten- 
virtuosity. One might ask of the author an equal 
icern for the selection and organization of his material, so 
\ that certain pivotal figures might come through more sharply. 
this is especially true of men with a definite interest for 


A 


American readers, such as Nabuco, Oliveira Lima, and Ruy 






Verissimo. The 





Barbosa. An € f ‘ 
t } ( ) 
] Mario \ ! M 
¢ i’ ( 
i! as rly ¢ SSIEVE ft i I { ot 
Brazil. Few wil! d sagree with Mr. Verissimo Clic! i 
th 1 es br ht to Brazilian its 
ag ] fa t that his t 
nN or th pe 1 f il n | y to come to 
yri with } i pli oO! o! very iit ifu 
which he is a representative part 

Mr. Verissimo’s book is welcom ; an unpretentio 
but thoroughly readable first guide in a field having few i 
troductory studies available in English. Whatever its short 
comings as a history of Brazilian literature, it cannot fail 


to make friends for Brazil through the introduction it gives 
one to the author himself, d« spite the fact that he does no 
once mention his own achievements as a creative writer 
To interpret for a foreign audience the literature of one’s 
countrymen, without false modesty and yet without any 
trace of pompous salesmanship, requires a mature talent and 
a communicative spirit. As his novels might lead one to 


1 '" 


expect, Mr. Verissimo meets this challenge in an eff yrtless 


and convincing manner WILLIAM BERRIEN 


BRIEFER_COMMENT 


“Report on the Russians” 
LAST SUMMER W. L 


to Russia, and he has described the six weeks’ 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.50). He 


saw, understood, and recorded a great deal. He did not 








White accompanied Eric Johnston 
trip in his 


“Report on the Russians” 


speak the language and knew little about Russia, But this 
handicap has never prevented forcign travelers from re 


porting on Russia after fleeting visits) and few came 


equipped with White’s keen eye and excellent pen. 

Mr. White went to Russia admiring free enterprise and 
hating suppression of freedom. He found plenty of the 
latter, and it deeply repelled him. His observations on this 
score are amazingly shrewd and correct for a foreigner 
They could have been even more impressive had he not 
lost his sense of proportion and dwelt on the negative 

He visited factories and found some of them dirty. 
In this Mr. White saw indisputabie proof of the failure of 
the non-competitive system Later he finds “‘clean, well- 
lighted factories,’’ but he does not alter his previous conclu- 
sions. He goes to Leningrad and devotes a couple of short, 
cold paragraphs to an epic of courage that had stirred the 


WO! Id. 


racial problem excellent as compared to our own, Mr. 


Though he finds the Russian way of solving the 


White disposes of it in a few lines. In 309 pages there 
is only one casual remark about Soviet children, but many 
pages and an extremely rich vocabulary are devoted to de 

ribing badly cut clothes, sallow complexions, poor win low 
displays, and the vitamin-lacking diet. This ts a most dis- 


tasteful way of judging any nation in the fourth year of @ 


horrible war on its own soil. 
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Cr Wilil Dring Ves Zi readers rich and varied 
ymmmentary on literature and the arts, at home 
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1d oad 


MARGARET MARSHALL, in Notes by the 


\\ 
rer mt nm het . t ma to 
ALALL CULL USIUT &L WOLGd i iN AlLiLL AULINS, 


RANDALL JARRELL wil! contribute another 


( his distinguished war poems, entitled, osi1eg- 
The F .. ae 
In an essay, “The Face in the Moun 


tain,’ James Grossman makes a new a] proach 


t*, : Lil ; 
QO LILCra;ry INCLICSSOS. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION” by J. M. 


’ P a . ) 
reviewed by Albert Guérard. 


Thompson will | I by Al 
: 
Keith Hutchison will analyze Alvin H. Hans 
ortant new book on an important subject, 


America’s Role in the World Economy.” 


( ind compare “The Masque of Rea- 
on’ by Robert Frost and “The Winter Sea”’ by 
' ) ete Trilling’s Fiction in 
R ill deal with William Maxwell's ‘The 
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Mr. White reports truthfully what he sees. He d 
tell any lies except when he quotes stories, like tha 
Moscow “panic,” from unreliable sources. It is no 
truth which distorts Mr. White's report but lact 
ance and of sympathy. 

He shows more warmth toward the end of 
Is it because, as he says, the farther away from M 


vimentation there is? Isn’t 


because as Mr. White saw more of the Russians 
only let his eyes wander and his pen register but 
§ 
lowed his mind to reopen and his heart to speak, 4s 
i 


so ably done in his previous 
4 

] . na ~~ a a ‘ a we 

dices behind ang done this from the beri 


might have been 


which we so dly need. Even so, with all its 
ings and prejudices, Mr. White's report is a full 
and less one-sided picture of Russia than the raptur 
ounts of Sov pologists who refuse to see the 
spot on the lily-white Soviet escutcheon. 
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Unconquerable Corner 


SOON AFTER THE ALLIES took southern Italy 


“two Yugoslavs wearing bits of German and _ Ital: 
forms sailed across the Adriatic to Bari. They had 
ordered by Marshal Tito to place a number of 
partisans under the care of the Allies at Bari, and 
stble to return with a little coal and some food. T 
surprise and consternation the two Yugoslavs were 
from ofhce to office until they f found themselves at G 
me il Tito 


and his disci 


were wort 


. 5 : , : 

Eisenhower's headquarters in Algiers. 
i 

ordered such an extensive journey, 


technique included the firing squad. They 
Things worked out all right, however, because t! 
Yugoslavs fell in with Major Louis Huot, the America 
cer who later wrote ‘Guns for Tito” (Fischer, $2 
whisked them back to Bari and within two days had ' 
} 


~w~< 


for them a thousand tons of coal, food, and me 


plies. Shortly afterward he had a steady stream 
smuggling war materials across the German-patrolled 
atic to Tito’s partisans. 

The first trip across was made by Major Huot in 
rowed British speed boat disguised as a fishing sm 
iiled directly into the gunfire of the Yugoslavs, v 
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Was 


Later Major 


ipied territory to 


that it friendly 


rough German-occt 


yuntains of the interior. He came out be 


Was 


Tito’s head- 








ers the m¢ - 
rss ont oreat man nd sar >| > at ti ty rhe 
IO ft i a great man, and mafveling at the tougn 
f warriors, both ind female. Hus account ot 
gy of the Ippsy line to Yugoslavia brief, excit 
) 
c the C stories WI h some Ga W ) 
onquerable corner of Europ 
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ip AN R N L 
Imagists and Ex-Imagists 
T 1u1n to ewers it poets st ON Pt 
I ! 
er a ae 
their books as individuals instead of according t 
€ pattern of schools or age groups. As it 1 
* 
r to think up his own pattern for any collec- 
ie 5a) tea 
1eW books of verse, dividing the poets into, say 
] 1 1 
bines and lovers of begonias, or those who havc 
the wer and these whe have ect ‘This wool 
tne War and tnose who have not DiS WeeK § 


rucly similar 


ae 
vill deal with three poets who, al 


try William Carlos Williams is no longer as 
was once. His “Della Primavera Trasportata 
posed around 1930 equally charged with 


Williams, 





I 
1 
metho is, are mainly 
books of poetry 


a 


nd remains for me his 


wor resolved itself into a 
{ springtime ecstasies, suburban glimpses, and 
dotes, with here and there a brief quaver oi 


The Wedge’? (Cummington Press, $3.50) is 


the shorter poems are the best, several of them 


unusually moody 
We cannot go to the country 
+ 


for the country will bring us 


no peace 
What can the small violets tell us 


that grow on furry stems in 


he long grass among lance-shaped 


leaves? 


largely the war which has brought on this melancholy, 


ncholy comes off better in the short poems. If I 


id it, the fairly long Burning the Christmas Greens 
exercise in symbolism: we grow tired of peace and so 


periodically to war just as, 


oh 
Ligiils 


war, the poem is weak be 


ot 


after Christmas is over, we 


all the good-will and hasten to burn the wreaths 


Now apart from the possible triviality of this 


ause the symbol and the 


nbolized are not adequately related. In his attach- 


imagist discipline ( 


No ideas but in things’) Wil- 


ncentrates so much on describing the thing (the fire 


ens) that the 


Dy virtue of hints and asides 


Jon . 
1u4€a left to 


smuggle its way into the 
Furthermore, and again 


utter of principle, Williams strips his language quite 


of the literary 
h might 


Lies rut 
hy Williams, 


tter in his more 


resonance, the power of allusivenes 
assist in the fusion of thought and symbol. 
always sensitive and a craftsman, does not 


ambitious pieces is not entirely 
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Perhaps the temperament and method are both too From a few coins found in the cellar... 
. ° ‘ } ru the nric , at - 
limited. The philosophy by which he tries to reconcile History . . . the price we pay for man’s 

; : First disobedience . . . John of Patmos, 






{ industrial civilization, the flower and the factor 






The philosopher of history. 













0 to domesticate poetry in the present world, is not as ; ; 
hy } a or Rexroth’s is an exuberant personality, but the p 
deep as it is v t is the hearty and uncomplicated natura ' 
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' ’ t do. It is ke those long, single-spaced, unpa 
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were the Confiteor; though doubtless it is not as silly mource reveals its Cistingutsne i Even 
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‘ 1 —_ Le 1 ‘ > . L hotest 1 3 
fiss Lehmann is telling the story of a beautiful J ae 
; through tl Jeveridge Plan, dts- 1,4 1 ‘es ; | 
I I Us. : lady the athrmation of whose will against the con 
ee ne of her socie destroys her daughter’s life and wo 
e theese neon! ; — : , 1 PEs 
we are these people, disastrous effects into the generation of her grandcl THI 
wistful, tromecal, wilful, is to make t a crude approximation of even the o 
Aa r , 
who have rt ir ! ‘ . . n salons 
who have mo part in of the book; for the circles of circumstance get an, 
new-v { reconstruction, Mrs. Jardine’s conduct in very young-womanhood — 
+ f ee la} + 1 , : z 1 - 
im the confederacy of labor, an endless widening, like the circles started by a p 
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ly kos { movement called “objectivist Lehmann is chiefly and best concerned. Even 
'. lt re of ideas too stror the novel, when all the clues to Mrs. Jardine are 


I le poem of his book, “TI the consequences of her behavior have been shown in 
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fresh | and the d ype re EE 
long nat e dial betw Rebecca and 
person in a position to know what happened The Amazing Adventures of 
Pama a ya 1e herself. By the use of su devices she 
iy Jardine herself. By e < ies A FIGHTING FOOL ABOUT WOMEN 
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men with a way... and what a way 
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igination of Miss Lehmann’s novel, and also 1ts 
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, one wonders why the book as a whdie SV 5 Y- F I resents 
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moral imagination is not enough; it must always | “COL ONEL BLIM! a 
: aren ) ion. I think that what finally | 
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T IS not often that a first play— in- 


deed, 1 not often that avy play 
—ygets such a reception as “The Glass 
Menagerie (Playhouse Theater) got 
from audience and from press alike. 


After the final curtain had descended, 

Author! Au- 
the auditorium, 
and next morning the reviewers staged 


the untamuliar cry of 
igh 


lL rane thir 
tnor. rai LiIrOl 


what is commonly called a dance in the 
streets. Undoubtedly some of this en- 
thusiasm was for the acting and the 


ially for the perform- 
of Laurette Taylor, who got _— 
thing that was to be had from the char- 


of the pitiful and terrible old 
woinan who is the central figure. But 
undoubtedly the enthusiasm was also 
ind in almost equal measure for the 
playwt , a young man named Ten- 
nessee Williams previously known 
chiefly to prize committees and to the 
editors of av varde magazines. 
In his first Broadway play Mr. Wil- 
liams has chosen to set forth a power- 
ful and arresting, if somewhat al ruptly 
truncated, ion in an elaborate and 
highly fanciful manne The action be- 
gins entious and inflated 
1 delivered in front of a blank 
“ Eddie Dowling, who is several 
times in the course of the play to step 
out of his role to act as a usually un- 
necessary irrator.”’ Then the lights 
| th ‘oO on and we see into 
dismal interior of a slum flat in St. 
LL | over by an ex-Southern 
belle long ago deserted by her irrespon- 
sible husband and now striving desper- 


for 
Laer a . ] rhte j > 
her cri neurotic daughter and her 


some sort of future 


restless son, about whose neck the two 
| iilstones are hanging. In her 
dreams this mother, now shabby and 
old and fat, still relives the days when 
she led the cotillion at the Governor's 
Ball and entertained seventeen callers 
at one time. All her vocabulary, all her 
la | her plans are in the terms 

of t dead pa Gentlemen callers,’ 
idows well provided for,’ and 
young men of character and promise” 
are the figures of the mythology from 
lich she cannot escape. She ts vulgar, 
ring ! unreasonable. But she is 

o des; , pathetic, and gallantly 
hopel n a fight against overwhelm- 
ing ode i. altoy ther, at least as Muss 
Faylor play her, unforgettable as 
well as almost unbearable. She finally 


works; 
sickly daughter, and then, at th 
his first and only visit, annour 
approaching marriage to someo: 
The son leaves the house fore, 

the merchant marine. His mot! 
out after him to denounce his cd; 
to show that she 
strong enough to go on with th 
Then the lights go out, and th 
tor steps again to the front of 

That, 
the 
of the 


and 


caller”’ 


he at 


the rest of 
I have a 


induces her son to entice a 
from the warehouse wh 
the gentleman caller ch 


wnounces, 


author has to tell. 
audience must supply 


the story. 
lready 


character is unforget 


neverthe 


is the 


The lil 


said that tl 
table, 


and 


add my opinion that the fact i 
least as much to the writing as 
nothing w! 


the acting. 


am about to 


nying the f 
erie” 


Moreover, 
say should be taker 
“The Glass 


is a remarkable play and its 


act that 


a man of extraordinary talent. B 


is no use 


weaknesses are as patent as 


or that very 


hard, subst 


failing to 


mention 
1 


; good writing and \ 
writing have seldom been as 
ous in the script of one play. 


antial 


core 


of shr 


servation and deft, economic 


terization. 


But this hard core is 


oped in a fuzzy haze of pre! 
ere 


sentimental, 


which I can con 


ipare only to 


screens of various degrees of 
opacity which are annoyingly r 


lowered during the course 


of th 


cal action in order to suggest 
the pathos of distance, and I | 


i 
what else 
ing as 


can on 


self to such descriptive pi 


other occasions 


How a man capabl 
firm as is some of that int 


aband 


issares 
ssage 


in which a young man ts descril 


Oscar Wil 


white 


china’ 


de’s worst 


is a mystery 


style 
M 


the incongruity is almost as co 
ous between personages as It is 


passages. 


ing wisp Of a 


The insubstantial, 


Little Nell who 


Haydon is compelled to interpret 
) f 


does not bel« 
the one her mother so solidly, 


mg in the 


same 
! 


The limitations of a good v 
sometimes best passed over in 


One a cey 
' 


nothing « 


like ly 


rts 


them, 


and one 


But when defects 
corrigible sort, when they seem 
sult of a sort of self-indulgen 
grow and grow if 


aged or even tolerated, then th: 


to be reprehended in some 


ley 
ar 
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( 1 in their il on rudely 
[ believe one should say— 


im world 


helmess and May M 


yi 

rward, behind locked doors, 
| my imitations of Mr. Bar- 
ith his cane and his 
tural replicas 
McAvoy's hooked nose and 
teeth. I can recommend the 

rt Young-Dorothy McGuire 
to susceptible adolescents of any 
I doubt that I can give it—or 
yw give the old one—a fair 
for everything about it em! 
for clear 


yar- 
me too painfully 
its solemnly whimsical good 
;, its slushy philosophy and 
shier dramaturgy, the little 
of truth which it turns into so 


} 


lasses-dipped popcorn, and 


essive i of whimpers, 


yedabs, and frantically salvaged 
ch it tickled, pleaded, pressed, 

kicked, clubbed, and above 
I have no ob- 
to tears when they are honest 
estly extracted—quite the con- 
very possibly some of these 
that sort, but if so I will never 


| had too constantly to be pre- 
vith the feeling that my spirit- 
ts were being picked by people 
weet smiles who, worse still, 
in both the smiles and the 


ell as I 


rs generated 


could see, however, 


chie fly b ry help 


if 


nst ny elf and 1 my merct 


¥ ) 4 i Dot {c( I in 
hardly imagine, for that 1 r, being 
) fended by Mr. Yo r; what- 
, 
c i 10 > | l> ho ind Sy! ' - 
tne eyond I siveness. Although I 
d ha »h to respect M Mc- 
PI 
< ss ss and proficiency, I 
— ; 
i fecting y » see I i 
' ne f 
SUCil i lik DU i 1101 
oO he u to 
DI eo he ' 
. I I 
mm > hero in her 
’ ' Ts ; 
humb [ ise A > po eS Ge a 
: ; ‘ 
umount Of popular acciaim as an af 
oe , 
in the kingdom of the blind, by relax- 
ing to a level of acting once admired in 
character roles in little-theater pro 
tior I it 1s deploral and very 
} NA 
da yus as well, and Miss McGuire 
1 ‘ 
irely kno in do, 1 5, | 
I has ilways felt that on of tl 
most profound and moving of relation- 
: | } ] ) ! } ‘ 
hips is that which ca lop b i 
a teacher and pupil, ps vided that both 
iF 
at ilive ) | hink | s I] ot Che 
Corn Is Gi which does that once 
wer Light! h exot id prolc 
ian tt rs—than I might have if I 
had come to it unprejudiced. I did come 
i ; 
to it unpre} ‘din another sense, for 
I never saw Ethel Barrymore piay 1 
4 hk ] ‘ 1. 
[rustworthy people tell me that she 
would have left me with my tongue 
hanging out, thi own experi 
of Miss Barrymore I can find no reason 
to doubt it. Be ae vis left me with my 


tongue in my ‘sak and I fae I can 
I like and respect 


sincere 


make it a civil one 
Miss Davis as a most unusually 
and hard-working actress, and I have 
seen her play extremely well; but I did 
not find much in this performance to 
bring one beyond liking, res ape — 
I am afraid, a kind of sym 


no healthily functioning 


athy whicl 
artist nee is. 
It seems to me she is quite limited, 
! 
that she is limiting herself beyond her 
rights by becoming more and more set, 
ficial, and first-ladyish in mannerism 
ind spirit, which is perhaps a sin as 


well as a pity. In any case, very little 


I 
about her performance se« med to me to 
come to life, in spite of a lot of experi- 


enced striving which often kept in touch 
with life a thick 


To b ire, the role is not a 


as if through sheet of 


written one, 


i le play seems stolid and 
weak. I have a feeling that Miss Davis 
must have a great deal of trouble find- 
ing films wRica s¢ 1 appropriate, fcas- 
ib] NO Og 1 { wish that I, 





Wor! 
Here, { he First Time Scient 


Eviden 
Mental Deficiency 


and Paranoia 
Hitler’s Mind and Similar Minds 


By B. Liber, M. D., Psychiatrist, Di- 
rector of a Mental Hygiene Clini 

Y.C., author off “Your 
Mental Health.” 


Just what's wrong with Hitler? We ordinary 
people have watched and ard him for years, 
with the result that we know he's as screwy as 
o@ barrel of eels, but few cf us know just whot it is 
t t Hitler is afflicted with. Science knows what's 
wrong with his brain and nervous sytem, and Dr 
Liber, one of our foremost psychictrisis, tells what 
scientific medicine knows about Hitler's mind 

In this large booklet (5'2 x 82 inches in size; 
15,000 words), Dr. Liber piles up evidence in 
such a convincing way as to force the conclusion 
that Hitler is suffering from a serious mental 
disease. Being a real scientist, Dr. Liber avoids 
basing his opinions on superficial hear-say. Or 
Liber goes into Hitler's family history, his child- 
hood, aad down to his career as the world’s 
Greatest anti-social criminal. Dr. Liber anolyzes 
Hitler's utterances to support this case. Hitler's 
speeches, writings and actions are studied scien- 
tifically for clues to his mental state. 

Dr. Liber presents his case in plain, simple 
English. The few technical terms used in this 
booklet are explained. This study of Hitler is 
intended for the man in the street. If you'll read 
Or. Liber's cleor and candid pages you'll grasp 
very idea and opinion he wants to express 
This booklet costs only 25c per copy, prepaid. 
Send orders to: 


E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS 
Box H-32 Girard, Kansas 
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or anyone else, could be of use to het 
n that. For very { w peopl in her posi- 
on in films mean, or could do, so well. 
But I d t that anything could help 
Cc We villing to discard 
( Ww 1 th pos on ul 

ndeed, she realized the absolute 

1 of doing so 
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Music 





N THE maps, provi led by critics 
and teachers, on which I had to 
depend in my youthful exploration of 


t} Berlioz was marked 


world Or musk 
off as a desert: I first read about the 


mphony, for example, in the 


New York Z7imes review of Mengel- 
bers first concel wiih the National 
Symph y in 1921, in which Richard 
Aidrich deplored the waste of effort on 
ih lessly arid and banal work. The 
truth about Berlioz—as about a number 
of other musical matters—was some- 
thing I had to discover through my own 
experience of the music; and one ex- 
perience performance of “Harold in 
Italy’’ by Toscanini with the New York 
Philharmon around 1930—had_ the 
effect of elation: I found myself fol- 
lo vin; Berlioz's mind in the finale with 
new understanding and delight; and I 
vw now ready to appreciate fully the 
marvels in “Romeo and Juliet * and—|] 


find now—tl earlier movements of 


“Harold in Italy.” 


Ihose marvels are the product of a 


great m 


sense, a magician’s ear for the orches- 


gift, a subtle harmoni 


PRIA 


tra, which opcrate in completely indi- 
service of an individ- 


Berlioz 


vidual ways in the 


ual mind and imagination. Th 


melody 1s an exfoliating progression, 


with un xpect 1 turns and exquisite 
? ‘ | ‘ } 
mii ons Which pivot on, and are 
ri ied by, equa unexpected ind ex 
‘ te moves in the underlying har- 
mony, and with further enrichment by 
t ntai color You can hear 
n the second movement of 
Har n the deve loping ries of 
iten by the strings, each moving 
i xbial P ' 1a! 
i wiy 0 1 CONCUSSION IM a l 
i 
tail d not that 1s echo d Dy a ma rical 
) 
note of the horn and wonderful mur- 
f nes of the other winds. And in the 
third movement, where, after pre lim- 


toral the English horn 
ide with two simple 
a al 


you unprepared for 


ns 1 seren 
ses which leave 
n 


the ravish ng s ibtleties of melodic tur 


of phrase and harmonic and _ tnstru- 
j 






coloring that follow. As for the 
there the Berlioz mind runs riot 


me ital 
finale, 
in an extreme dynamic and rhythmic 


1 1 
activation cf the material—by sharp 


contrasts of ioud and soft and sudden 
rescendos and decrescendos in the bril- 
liant sonorities; by antiphonal tossing 


1 ' | 1 
of them between choirs of the orches- 


tra; and above all by abrupt shifts in 
their rhythmic impetus through irregu- 
| accent, grouping, and so on. 
Kousse- 


Boston 


larities OF 
Vi tors 


} erirormance 


new recording of 


P +1 | 
VUZY S$ with the 
Symphony and William Primrose as 
loist (Set 989; $5.50) has en- 


S010 


Viola 


dissatisfac- 


abled me to document my 
tion with the performance when I heard 
it in Carnegie Hall last November. The 
work did not have the effect I remem- 
bered and expected; and I was aware of 
effective- 
into de- 


one thing lessened its 


that 

ness: its sections fell apart 
tached episode 5, instead of cohering in 
a unified utterance. And I can see now 
that the performance is the product of 
a man with an ear for sonority but no 
feeling for pace -either for the single 
tempo that will give a passage of music 


right character and meaning, or for 


its 
; e 
the several tempos that will give the 


sections of a piece of music coherence. 

If it had been Koussevitzky’s per- 
formance of the finale that I had heard 
in 1930 I doubt that the effect would 
have be slow 
pace the music hasn't the lightness and 
élan it should have, but is stodgy and 
heavy. In the third movement Berlioz 
gives a metronome number for the Al- 
Le &ro 


and another metronome number for the 


n revelation; for at his 
1 


assai of the introductory section, 


Allegretto of the serenade to implement 
his direction that the dotted quarter- 
note of the Allegretto shall equal the 
dotted half-note of the 
or in other words that one measure of 
shall take the time of 
two measures of the egvo assal. But 
Koussevitzky the Alle- 


ee i 
gretto, altering its relation to the Alle- 


4]] , ’ j 
4 Le gro asSal— 


the Allegreti 


s}) 
hee 
slows down 


and changing what Berlioz 


gr asSal, 


tend batter amin } Ve 
intended as a fairly animated serenade 


into a rather lugubrious lament. Later 


in the movement there is a repetition 
of the Allegi i/ leading again to the 
Alleprett and this time Berlioz fur- 


ther integrates the two by continuing 


th sharply rhythmed accompaniment- 


fivure of the Allegro assaé into the half- 
as-fast Allegretto as a background for 
enade. Clearly the 
ment-figure continue unaltered in 
speed and character, and Berlioz’s di 
rections for the two tempos must be 
obeyed literally; but Koussevitzky again 
slows down the Allegretto, and with it 


acc ompani- 


musi 
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the accompaniment-figure of 

gro assat. And there is another 

of this involving two movemen 

the viola solo of the introduction of ti. 









first movement recurs in the 






the same pace—as it does i 
Berlioz’s tempos for the mo\ 
but with Koussevitzky’s altered 
it comes out enormously slower 








second movement. 

The sound of the perforn 
Carnegie Hall was phenomena! 
tiful; but the recording was 1 
S 





ymphony Hall, which ts over-! 
even when filled; and though ¢! 
release about the recording sai 
tain had been hung to elimin 
echoing of the empty hall, the 
liance of the fast and loud | 



















comes off the records blurred and n We ¢ 
from reverberation such as I do not re. Ip 
call in any previous Boston Syn us—a 
recording (some of the noise, howeve E\ 
is caused by Koussevitzky’s disregard 0; rl 
some of the pp’s that Berlioz opposes good 
the ff’s). But the slow and quiet ing « 
tions of the work are beautiful! woulk 
duced. In my review copy ther are a Ma Pear! 






few buzzes and two sides with wavering 












pitch (in addition to a few notes which 
Primrose does not hit accurately ) a year 
With its defects of performance and e re 
recording the set will not give yo sole 
the beauty that is in the work; ductio 
we un 





will give you enough to make it a set 
you should not fail to acquire. Give 





























the sound of the serenade or the exp 
you may be able to imagine i ans 
correct tempo. nev 
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JOE FROMM served in the America 3 
Field Service in Africa and Italy. He sm M°crs 
now a free-lance writer. armed 
GENE REA, a war correspondent cw. 
Italy for Overseas Press, was bor eae 
Naples, the eighteenth of twenty-{ ft i 
children, but educated in this countn ” ‘i 
HAL LEHRMAN, The Nation's military 
spondent in the Mediterranean ar alth n 
was formerly head of the OW! gram 
in Istanbul. ra te 
ERIC SEVAREID is a war corres cai 
ent for the Columbia Broadcasting 5 = 
tem. _ 
ax thes 

WILLIAM BERRIEN is professor And 
Romance languages and literatur eace-tir 





Harvard University. 
MARKOOSHA FISCHER, a native 
Russia, became an American citize: 
1939. She is the author of “My Lives *! 
Russia.” 
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Conscription vs. Democracy 





Dear Sirs: Compulsory military training, 
.s a permanent policy, is indefensible. 
We must of course maintain a fairly 
lirge army for the occupation of enemy 
for some years after the war, 
but this cannot be done by short-term 
eainees. We must also have a vigorous 
savy and air force to help implement the 
Dumbarton Oaks agreements. The thing 
not need is the only thing that 
mpulsory military training could give 
ot permanent mass army. 
Even if the outline of a third 
dd war were already visible, what 
\d would compulsory military train- 
lo us at this point? What good 
would it have done at the time of 
Pearl Harbor to have a trained army of 
ten million unless we also had the arms ? 
There will always be time to give men 
year of training before their weapons 
» ready—unless we are to fight with 
olete weapons or maintain war pro- 
on almost at present levels. Both 
inthinkable. What we shall need is 
i relatively small, alert, well-paid force 
f expert planners, oe and tech- 
to provide a foundation and 
nework for the quick building of a 
itizen army if we ever need one. 
But, it is argued, compulsory mili- 
training is good in itself—it pro- 
°s valuable experience for those who 
Ask anyone now in the 
amed forces whether he has been 
tught anything except one specific job 
aimed at one specific goal—winning this 
lar war. Do we want the army, 
all, to teach men anything else? 
t, under a system of compulsory 
military training, permanently improve 
th more than a well-planned civilian 
program? Can it provide better training 
technical civilian job than a civil- 
technical school ? Can it educate men 
for democratic citizenship better than a 
lian system of education? Even to 
ask these questions is absurd. 
And what will army life teach our 
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AAG 
peace-time conscripts? It will teach them 
to obey orders—with a minimum of ex- 
‘tion and intelligence; to use leisure 
lime—in the most unrewarding ways; it 
wil teach some of them how to avoid 
sullering in body or conscience—while 
















Letters to the Editors 


FORUM ON PEACE-TIME CONSCRIPTION 


side the moral 


a 
life 


isting 
ting 
civilian 
a demo 


not to be free individuals in 


cratic community. 


In war these evils are part of the price 
that we must and can afford to pay. In 


peace time they offer no return. 
ELLSWORTH BARNARD 
Alfred, N. Y., March 5 


Conscription vs. Cooperation 


Dear Strs: I especially liked Dr. Nol- 
len’s emphasis of the fact that to get 
full results from cooperation one must 
give full support to it, a thing we could 
not do if we were to establish compul- 
sory military training. It would be as if 
a man were to sit praising the police and 
the courts, while he kept his hand on 
the gun in his pocket, ready to shoot 
the first person who molested him. 
G. STUART LOCKE 

Newtonville, Mass., February 27 


Calling Mr. Bolte 


Dear Sirs: 1 should kike to take issue 
with Charles Bol é's“argument for con- 
He writes: ‘‘It 
. to overlook the pos- 


scription on two counts. 
would be folly 
sibility that 

ployment, causing world-wide economic 
to war; or 


we might export unem- 
chaos, always an incentive 
that either England or Russia might... 
seek to strengthen Germany against the 
other, which would inevitably draw us 
in when the conflict came. "In 
that case should American liberals sup- 


port war? 
We support the present war because 
we consider Hitler and his slavery a 


worse alternative. I, for one, still believe 
that we are fighting for a better world. 
If I did not, I would oppose the war. 
But I do not care to promise my support, 
however insignificant, or to urge prep- 
aration for future wars which may be 
fought for imperialism or power politics. 
Certainly I cannot understand the point 
of view of a liberal who urges us to 
start preparing immediately to fight for 
the interests of the American airline 
companies 

My second objection is a question to 
Mr. Bolté. If the American people start 


immediately after the peace to rearm, 


restraints that 
imposes; and it will try to 


teach them not to think for themselves, 






tland and Russia 


te En 


rmamc 


shall we not inv 
to enter into ana 


us? | 


nts race against 


can see no other reason to arm 
except to be ready to take on tremendous 
would 


foster distrust among the Allies and very 


Opponents. It is obvious this 
likely interfere with our united efforts 
to enforce peace. But worse—I know of 
no instance in history where an arma- 
ments race did not result in war. 

EDITH UDELL 
New York, March 21 


Dear Sirs: Mr. Bolté accepts the prin- 
ciple that the United States is the most 
probable aggressor against the welfare 
of the human race—and for strictly 
business motives. His arguments will 
surely persuade most liberals that now, 
as always before, ‘realism’ and ‘'pes- 
simusm’” are synonyms in the militarist’s 
vocabulary. Are we so sunk in this 
pessimism, so certain of disaster, that 
rather than prepare for peace through 
general disarmament we will spend bil- 
lions in setting the stage for war? Any- 
one who genuinely embraced Bolté’s 
fatalism should follow its logic and 
commit suicide. 
ALTON R, HODGKINS 

New Orleans, La., March 27 


Dear Sirs: Mr. Bolté's article favoring 
peace-time conscription contains so many 
true and acute observations that one is 
the more astonished at the weak and 
even absurd character of his chief argu- 
ment. 

He says we must have trained con- 
script reserves in practically unlimited 
number because “our relatively small 
professional army might be decimated 
in the first week of any future war.” 
Just exactly what would become of these 
reserves with the whole standing force 
wiped out in one week? Then there 1s 
the choice bit about putting every 
American boy in the future through the 
army because one of Mr. Bolté’s cor- 
respondents assures him that ‘any G, L. 
will tell you that to really hate the army 
you have to be in it a while.”’ The arimy 
will presumably be out with new 
gans soon: “We guarantee to make you 
hate the army—but hard”; or ‘For the 


love of peace, enlist!” 
. A. J. MUSTE, 


Fellowship of Reconciliatioa 
New York, March 29 
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Indian Ocean 


ACROSS 


; beautiful daughter 


surrections 
ird cry 
Nature’s 


Message to Garcia” Marked 
Sparta’ 
seems 
It would take a lot of faith % 
this one 
He ones 
Equator 
A brassard 
Pined 
“The blood mor 
n to start 
(Henry IV) 
Rescue—even if L is 


of it 


-eriodical wind of the 


y 
> 
, 


I 
I 
I 


iture sole mistake’ 
ecard 

oh turned to petty despots, it 
Go this 
. move 
painfully 


spoke disrespectfully of the 


li he « oy ’ 
ion tna a hare! 


knocked out 
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SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 110 


ACROSS 1 HABIT; 6 LET-UP; 9 EDU 
CATH 10 MAXIM: 11 OMBRE; 12 PAT 
TERN; 16 NASALS; 19 OILERS; 22 RECTI 
TrUDE; 23 SIAM; 24 25 LAND; 26 
IDO: 27 SAGE; 20 EYOT; 30 SCENTLESS: 
338 DODSON; 35 AISLES; 38 STRANDS; 41 
ALER' #22 TRA LA; 43 EPISTLE; 44 
HOMER; 45 RENTS 


qgops 


’ called 

inquired if she 

a puppy’s mother was 1 HAMAN; 2 BOXES: 3 TEMPLE: 

MANE: 6 LEONID; 7 TABLE; 

ASCENDENT; 14 TRIO; 15 

17 ANIMATO: 18 ARMLESS 

20 LEGLESS; 21 RED ROSE; 28 ETNA; 31 

Piace of abode COSTER; 32 SISTER; 33 DEATH; 3% 

\ four-legged animal] with feathers PREAM; 36 LEARN; 387 SPATS; 39 RUIN; 
Cont late 10 NUTS, 


DOWN 
+ SUIT; 5 

PORTS; 13 
ROUNDITEAD 


illed 
A term used in thi 
words, 3 and 4) 


Living liken 


clues 


list of 


(two 


nue’ somewhere 
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“Another Law” 


Dear Sirs: While I complete!; 
with Dr. Nollen’s article so 


goes, I believe it should clarify why 


meant in the final paragraph by t 
portant moral implications” of the p; 
lem. Indeed, I find that word 
inadequate to characterize the change, 
center which must come into humy 
hearts if the United Nations Conferep 
in San Francisco is to lay the found: 
tions of a new and better life for ; 
world. The only way to bring 
new ‘life is to plant a seed that ha 

in it. That is an act of faith, 

marily political and economic,” | 
ligious. 

Some weeks ago Reinhold Nichyh 
considered, in an address in this neigh. 
borhood, the awful possibility that de. 
pite our desire for a better world for al 
nations we may nevertheless 
up such a world for the reason intimated 
by St. Paul when he said, 
other law in my members, 
against the law of my mind.” This othe 
law, which is the self in man, is not 
law in the sense that obedience to it js 
required, but is an innate leaning with 
the power of compulsion. If we bring 
that nature to the peace conferen 
would expect it to achieve a peace? 0: 
a cooperative world? Mr. Niebuhr ha 
earching eye for human motives; ther 
is reason to fear he could be right 

RUTH GEORGE 
Claremont, Cal., March 4 
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